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The Missions and Missionaries of California. By Fr. Zephyrin 
Engelhardt, O.F.M. In two volumes. (San Francisco: The 
James H. Barry Company. 1908, 1912. Pp. xxii, 654; xlvi, 
682.) 

In these volumes Father Engelhardt has made a most interesting 
addition to the literature of California history. The Missions and Mis- 
sionaries is not to be confused with the stream of books for popular use 
— part pictures and part sentiment — that issues perennially, responsive to 
the fascination of the mission buildings. Father Engelhardt is himself 
a friar, now attached to the mission at Santa Barbara, and for the greater 
part of his life has been an Indian missionary. What he has written, or 
rather, is writing, is a minutely detailed account of the activities and 
vicissitudes of the Franciscans in the two Californias. 

The work is not to be taken as a history of California; it occupies a 
field entirely apart from such books as Bancroft and Hittell, and it is 
just in this characteristic that its distinctive importance resides. So far, 
indeed, is Father Engelhardt's book from being a political history that it 
might almost be described as an anti-political one; a matter not to be 
wondered at seeing that the fathers were involved in continual conflicts 
with the governors of the territory. Owing to the great distance of the 
California settlements from the seat of central authority in Mexico, to 
the virtual absence of white population in the country, and to the par- 
ticularly backward condition of the Indians, the relations between the 
military and civil authorities and the missionaries were frequently 
strained to a degree not exceeded elsewhere in the Spanish dominions. 
The liberal tendencies in the thought of the later eighteenth century also 
had their influence in promoting friction between soldiers and friars; 
while it is not improbable that a vision of the power that had once 
belonged to the Jesuits in the peninsula may have proved tempting to 
their Franciscan successors. If to these elements is added the fact 
that the two most extensive histories of California were written during 
a period in the latter half of the nineteenth century that was almost 
militantly non-Catholic, and that Father Engelhardt has, consciously or 
unconsciously, undertaken to correct what he believes to be the mis- 
representations of Bancroft and Hittell, the tone of the present volumes 
will be the better understood. As a result we have here a book that is 
indispensable to anyone who would fully understand the single-minded 
purpose and earnest devotion which led the fathers of the eighteenth 
century to relinquish civilization in order that they might bring salvation 
to the heathen. In itself Father Engelhardt's book is a document, of 
later date than Palou certainly, but written with the same pen. 

Volume I. begins with a brief account of the earliest voyages and 
discoveries on the coast (58 pp.) ; in this the author shows his familiarity 
with the older authorities, though, singularly, he makes no reference to 
the very importafit collection of Vizcaino documents published by 
Carrasco y Guisasola in 1882-1883, or to the well-known writings of 
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Lorenzana (1770) and Navarrete (1802). Part 11. deals at some length 
(225 pp.) with the Jesuit period in Lower California, 1679-1767. Here 
Father Engelhardt has found ample material for his purpose in the 
published histories of the Jesuits Ortega, Venegas, Baegert, Clavigero, 
and Alegre. In all probability little more can be done on this period 
until the Mexican Jesuit relations and allied documents have been col- 
lected and edited. Part in. is devoted to the six or seven years of 
Franciscan activity in Lower California; the seeming disproportionate 
amount of space given to this short period is more apparent than real, 
for the author has included here his account of the preparation and 
despatch of the Portola expedition in 1769 for the occupation of Upper 
California. Part iv. covers the Dominican period, 1773-1855, in Lower 
California somewhat briefly (90 pp.) ; the materials for it, Father Engel- 
hardt says, are of the scantiest, but in expressing this opinion the author 
has, one feels, somewhat underestimated the possibilities of the Mexican 
archives. 

Volume II. contains the first half of the " General History " of the 
missions in Upper California, and carries the narratives from 1769 to 
1812. It consists of two unequal parts, the first dealing with the adminis- 
tration of Father Serra as presidente, the second with the administra- 
tions of Fathers Lasuen and Tapis. Apart from the direct statement of 
events, this volume contains a chapter on the California Indians, and 
two chapters on the mission system, which students will welcome as 
giving a full and unequivocal presentation of the standpoint of the mis- 
sionaries in regard to their wards. 

Like the Apostles, the Franciscans came not as scientists, geograph- 
ers, ethnographers, or schoolmasters, nor as philanthropists eager to 
uplift the people in a worldly sense to the exclusion or neglect of the 
religious duties pointed out by Christ. Superficial writers and shallow 
pedagogues have found fault with the early California missionaries for 
not emphasizing what they are pleased to call " education " ; but, inasmuch 
as the friars came in the spirit of the Savior and of the Apostles, they 
saw no need of laying stress upon such knowledge save in so far as it 
helped them to gain their end (II. 242). 

Hence, if historians and other authors would judge the early Caji- 
fornia missionaries and their efforts fairly they must divest themselves 
of the foolish notion that the first duty of the missionary is to impress 
the necessity of reading and writing. They must look upon those friars 
as messengers of the Gospel, and apply the same rules of criticism that 
must be employed in judging the work of the first missionaries, the 
Apostles (II. 244). 

On the controversial point as to the restraints placed upon the 
Indians, Father Engelhardt says: 

After the candidates had once received Baptism, however . . . then, 
indeed, they were not free to resume their wild and immoral life, because 
they bore the indelible mark of a Christian upon the soul which it was 
not allowed to desecrate. Such neophytes were on a level with the 
soldiers who had taken an oath to stand by the flag of their country 
which they could not be permitted to desert (II. 264). 
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As a student, Father Engelhardt has spared no pains to make his 
volumes proof against errors of fact; he has been assiduous in making 
use of the local archives and has visited those in the City of Mexico. 
Indeed, not the least valuable part of his work lies in the introduction 
on the Sources of California Mission History in his second volume. 

In two points, I think, Father Engelhardt's treatment of his subject 
leaves something to be desired. He recognizes, at times quite clearly (I. 
372; II. 145, note 27, and 482, etc.), the fact that the Spanish government 
regarded the mission system as a part of the machinery of state in the 
subjugation of new territories ; yet this does not lead him, in any instance, 
to investigate the political reasons for the explorations and settlements 
with which his history deals. The second point is that Father Engelhardt 
appears unconscious of the many problems presented by the authorities 
upon which he relies. Thus he is conscious that there is a question as 
to the authorship of Venegas but has not investigated the subject suffi- 
ciently to discover that this well-known book was written by Father 
Andres Marcos Burriel. He utilizes Palou's Noticias as his guide and 
mainstay for the greater part of these two volumes, yet is content to 
rely on Doyle's edition which is an " emended " version of the inaccu- 
rately printed Mexican issue which, again, followed a poor copy of the 
original. 

Finally, while expressing our indebtedness to Father Engelhardt's 
labors, it is incumbent to suggest to him the consideration whether, after 
all, the cause of truth is best served by uncompromising adjectives. 

Frederick J. Teggart. 

The Beginnings of San Francisco, from the Expedition of Anza, 
1774, to the City Charter of April 15, 1850. By Zoeth Skinner 
Eldredge. In two volumes. (San Francisco: Z. S. Eldredge. 
1912. Pp. 1-433:443-837.) 

This work is the contribution not of an historical scholar but of a 
man of culture who has devoted his leisure to expressing an interest in 
the history of the state in which he lives. The result of Mr. Eldredge's 
efforts appears in two privately issued volumes, equipped with suitable 
illustrations and maps, an imposing supplement of notes, a bibliography, 
and an index. Unhappily, the 375 pages of text seem rather lost in a 
setting that numbers up to page 837. 

It is not clear that Mr. Eldredge has written his book in accordance 
with any predetermined plan ; for while the work has received a restricted 
title, the author has not by any means confined himself to the subject of 
the " beginnings of San Francisco ". What Mr. Eldredge has given 
us is a series of fairly readable essays on various topics of California 
history, distributed somewhat capriciously between text and notes. He 
himself says : " This work is not a history of California, but in account- 
ing for the existence of San Francisco it has been found necessary to 
give some brief statements concerning the settlement of the country, 



